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if additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY’S Infor- 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. 

U.S. colleges and universities are prepared to spend 
$66,602,000 over the next six years for improvement and 
expansion of facilities to care for the Army, Navy, and 
\ir Force ROTC programs if matching funds on a 50-50 
basis are made available under provisions of legislation 
now under study by the Department of Defense. State 
ments of willingness to make these expenditures were 
included in the answers by 344 institutions to a ques 
tionnaire distributed by the American Council on Educa 
tion. . . The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has granted $400,000 to the University of California and 
$375,000 to Teachers College, Columbia University, to 
provide for research centers devoted to critical issues 
currently facing American higher education, particularly 
how colleges and universities are to meet expanded en 
roliments in the next decade, A third grant of $375,000 
to the American Council on Education will establish an 
office of statistical information and research on higher 
education 

The Tuition Plan is providing a new program that 
will permit parents to finance up to four years of school 
or college on a single installment contract covered by 
parent life insurance When the two, three or four year 
plan is used,” according to Rudolf Neuburger, president 
of the company parent life insurance is taken out on 
the parent at no additional cost, If the parent who signs 
the contract should die, the insurance provides for pay 
ment of the remaining costs covered by the contract, This 
provides the funds for uninterrupted education for the 
student” . , . Gov. Marvin Griffin of Georgia has ap 
propriated $300,000 to the Georgia Institute of Tech 
nology (Atlanta) through the Board of Regents to in 
augurate a program of education and research in nuclear 
science, . . Eighteen college and university teachers 
have been awarded “internships” in general education 
under a Carnegu Corporation sponsored program and 
will attend either the University of Chicago, Brown 
Columbia, Harvard, or Yale during the 1956-57 academic 
year, During their internships, they will both teach and 
study 

A Central Index of, Educational Exchangees ha: 
been established by the Institute of International Educa 
tion to serve as a roster of Americans who have gone 
abroad and foreigners who have come to the U. S, fo 
educational purposes during the past 36 years. It | 
expected to be useful in research, program planning 
personnel recruitment, as well as in providing statistical 
data for annual reports on the population involved in 
Under the Government of 


India’s various scholarship schemes, 166 African students 


educational exchange 


are studying in India [hey come from British East 
Africa, Ethiopia, Egypt, Gold Coast, Nigeria, Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, South Africa, the 
Sudan, and the Trust lerritories . . . According to 
Unesco, the total number of students enrolled in French 
universities in 1955 was 155,000, an increase of 4,000 over 
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Interdisciplinary Factor in 
American Civilization: 


By LOUIS FILLER 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


 — His Fulbright vear abroad, the writer 


lectured in England on American Civilization. 


Often a chairman would introduce his topic 
with the remark, uttered without guile and with 


almost no malice, that “many of us have won 


dered if there is such a thing as American 


Civilization.” 
It is worth considering whether there are any 


impressions abroad about America which can 


not,-in addition, be found among significant 


circles of Americans at home. Americans believe 


that America is “young,” that it lacks culture, 


that Americans are over-busy, materialistic 


people, without distinguishing traits 


positive 


Americans also believe that their history is not 


worth knowing, that it is not relevant to the 


present, except, perhaps, in a vague, patriot 


sense, Certainly they believe that it is better to be 


progressive and forward-looking” than to pay 


attention to the past 


True, there are Americans who are students of 


our history—idealists, critics of the mass and 


empirical mind. They often produce useful and 


even splendid monographs. But how representa 
tive are they? How influential? How consistently 


interested (and disinterested) in all America? 


It is evident that America is almost unique 


among nations in offering a palpable division of 
opinion among its literate classes on whether o1 


not, and in what sense, it possesses a “‘civi 


lization.” 
For the key question is not whether we can 
point to great men and striking monuments, but 


whether we can boast a vital continuity of effort 


and ideas which can command our steady at 


tention; in short, whether we have a civilization, 


not whether we have had one or have the mak 


ings for one. No one would deny that we have 


state, 


powerful historical associations of local, 


and national scope, and that they are industrious 


prepared for the Seventh New 
Studies. Nov 19 


1952-53 


Revision of a paper 


berry Library Conference on American 
1955, It is 
through a grant from the 


Societies 


based upon a study undertaken in 


American Council of Learned 
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What has been challenged abroad and at home 


is the belief that their work adds up to a per 


suaSIVE portrant ot America in oul several pasts 


and present. The charges against American his 


tory are many: that it is narrowly monographic, 


ill-conceived, ill-written, or abortive; that it dis 


plays the usual American “energy” but is lumber 


ing, short-sighted, essentially meaningless 


James C. Malin has argued, with an earnest 


ness which must be respected, for the desirability 


of a concept of American history as “useless,” 


and it is always amazing how many American 


historians find this a valid concept It is not 
history 
Prol 


Malin’s point is that history brought up to date 


always clear whether this refers only to 


writing or includes history teaching.) 


to illuminate new conditions results in falsitied 


that of 
from the false, 
One as 


history, that the historian’s first task ts 


the scientist: to separate the tru 


rather than to be readable or relevant 


values of relevance 
had 


Malin has opinions, 


sumes he would concede the 


consideration of truth 


Prol 


even in his writings, sometimes obviously 


after the primary 


been met. Certainly 


based 


on his serious historical studies and insights 


But “history” can be technical and professional 


without speaking at all to the problem which 


puzzles the worid and many Americans: Is there 


an American civilization 


Nor is this question only a matter of whether 


to give space in the college curriculum to the 


subject. It involves proving that we are civilized 


at all in any humanistic sense. In one otf his 


! 


essays about an American known to history, tive 


writer made efforts to clarify the relations be 
tween the development of his subject's person 
ality and his career. ‘This relationship surely was 
very far from being merely a matter of anecdot 
or gossip; it helped explain the standards and 
expectations of the subject’s times, The artich 
was sent to a professional magazine and printed 


freely 


they cut out from the 


The editors edited it according to their 


lights. Unerringly, article 


every item of human nature and personal at 
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titude on the part of the protagonist, obviously 
in the conviction that they were removing i 
relevancies., 

What is American civilization? This question 
cannot be answered; it can only be approached 
It involves an art of inquiry rather than a mere 
accumulation of evidence which can satisfy the 
requirements of a legal brief. It must take in 
evidence which is connotative and suggestive as 
well as definitive, evidence to which a reader can 
respond and, indeed, which has no meaning 
unless a reader somewhere does in fact respond 
to it. The historian may satisfy himself with a 
sequence of data covering a political event, the 
role of a public character, or developments of 
institutional significance. But when the question 
is asked, “So what?” the character of the inquiry 
changes. An answer must come from whatever it 
is that makes a pe ron whole, a8 a $06 ial, ( ultural, 
and intellectual being 


We 


been challenged and denied, not by engineers, 


must recognize that this statement has 


salesmen, and other alleged empiricists, but by 
teachers of literature, economics, sociology, and, 
alas, history. They believe that problems have 
to be narrowed down to fragments of problems: 
the smaller the fragment, the more susceptible to 
breadth, they 


analysis. And in no broad context 


leads to dilettantism; and, in order to 


blight, 
little entree to other fields as possible. Needless 


be lhe ve. 


avoid that they are careful to have as 


to say, they reproduce themselves in one-dimen 


sional “majors” who know more and more 


about less and less.” 
The 


student often wishes to improve his relationship 


“So what?” is a question worth answering 


to American history, One learns this again and 


again, from students who come from everywhere 


in America and who voice then anticipations 


and hopes on entering this course: “I have the 
l would like 
but | 


history is 


facts some interpretation.” “IT don't 


know why, have never enjoyed history 
but I am in 
Such 


may 


“OL course, not useful, 


hopes that it will be interesting.” com 


ments, pathetic and they seem, 


reflect 


inept as 


merely the instruction of teachers who 


behave as though their least pronouncements are 
facts, who do not themselves enjoy history and 
that it 


cannot demonstrate in any dynamic sens¢ 


is of use. Students are sometimes more alert to 
the possibilities in history than their mentors 


In her paper describing her course anticipations, 
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one student wrote; “What particularly appeals to 
me is the prospect of tying in economics and 
sociology with history so that I can see things 
as more of a whole.” Is is for students with such 
hopes and desires that the concept of American 
Civilization has been advanced. 

This concept has arisen to meet a demand; it is 
no mere enterprise of ambitious would-be “‘social 
scientists” or teachers of literature It often 
thrusts itself forward despite them, and only 
because there is a manifest need for improving 
our history teaching and understanding. It 1s 


notorious that Americans as a nation are ill 


and this despite 


Amer 


ican history which they have passed through 


founded in their own history 


the one, two, sometimes three courses in 


before entering college. It seems to make no dif 
to a Progressive 


still 


ference whether they have gone 


or a traditional school. It is obvious that 


another course in the subject will serve no put 
pose of itself, unless the student can demonstrate 


that something of value has stayed with him as 


a result of his additional outlay of time and 


money. It is vain to say that the burden of proof 


is on the student and that a more rigid set of 


rules and examinations will winnow out in 


competents, It may merely give more of the field 


to the clever and shallow, the sponge like acolytes 


of particular teachers. Even the interested stu 


dent of history needs, from time to time, to re 


new his energy from the fountains of his tradi 


tion. The unprofessional student needs first and 
last the vital questions, the relevant approach 


which tells him what there is in all of this for 


him 
What 
into his whole psychology, to make of its assimila 


And this is pre 


follows is that he needs to take history 


tion a normal, natural process 


cisely the object of American Civilization. It 


offers to align valuable aspects of American lif 


in terms of their related qualities It attempts, 


with added com pete nee and evidence, to assim 


historic data and issues into the framework 


to ask what a person is, 


human experienc 


how 


America, o1 contemporary 


or has been, in 
American life 


takes 


no pride in his verbiage, when, is) answer to the 
this 


issues Compare with issues which 


has previously precipitated. “Thi student 


question, hat then is the American, neu 


man? he blunders through some such formula 
as, “The 


and always trying to help others.” 


tion American is freedom-loving, brave, 


He is simply 
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trying to do his duty, to say the thing proper 
to a citizen and a patriot, as he would at a public 
funeral or wedding. His intentions are good; and 
he might well be capable of deeds and attitudes 
which are morally superior to those of someone 
who happens to be sophisticated enough to 
Americans have been 


sell-seeking Lhe 


stake in 


realize that some typical 


slave minded, cowardly, and 


problem is to give our naive friend a 


American experience which will nourish his good 


intentions and give them content and direction 


It is sometimes argued that the answer to aim 


less and undigested American history teaching 


and studying is not in methods and approaches, 


but in teachers; that a yreat teacher will teach, 


no matter what his method be. If the teaches 


finds 


alive, all 


individual ways of making history com 


well and good, It may be assumed, 


however, that history lives in his hands because 


somehow, he has been able to make it 


the 
short, he has 


part ol 


student own interests and activities. In 


! 


achieved a synthesis of student at 


titudes and course materials 


Synthesis, however, is a process which can also 


be consciously studied and described. A student 


is ( x posed not only to history, but, il his studies 
are properly humanistt to psychology, literature, 


sociology, and economi \ll these, and othe 


disciplines, bear upon one another American 


Civilization undertakes to examine these rela 


tions. No one instructor can expect, by himselt 


a synthesis of these di ciplines, oO! appl 
What he can 


hope to do Is to investigate two of them, mastes 


them limits of his capacity, and demon 


to make 


them to any particular problem 


to the 
strate his grasp of their principles in the prepara 
He can be 


fields in 


tion of an advanced thesis receptive 


to understanding in several which he 


claims no special authority (Lhere is, for ex 


ample, really no excuse for an historian, as an 


educated person, to be ignorant ol the value 


of fiction.) And he can, as occasion permits 


act as a catalytic agent between his own field and 


the fields of others. He can invite, for exampl 


competent colleagues and campus visitors to 


lecture on a significant facet of his own work 


give breadth to the bibliographies in his syllabi 


and otherwise to reveal a sense of the social 


context in which his work 


Histor 


moves 


is a humanity striving 
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Midwest ] 


As such, it would wish to show awareness ol 


leatures ol psychology, anthropology, literature, 
and other disciplines when they aftect the mean 
ing of history. However, the concept of American 


Civilization includes more than the interdisei 


plinary approach, It c: be uselully viewed as 
problems which embody essential questions in 
(American experience and which can be presented 


Lhe 


edited by the 


in all their controversial vitality Problems 


in American Civilization” s 
staff of Amherst College 


American 


ries, 
represents a high point 
Such 


America’ 


in this version ol Civilization 
karly 


Stat 


typical titles as “Puritanism in 


and “Lovalty in a Democrats emphasize 


the forcelul and controversial presentation ol 


IL he 


content of the in 


central themes, events ind per onalities 


excerpts which comprise the 


dividual booklets offer the student examples of 


vario stvles ipproaches and VICW 


points ol 


From all reports the booklets stimulate student 


understanding and give many students a sense 


of involvement in tl several subjects which the 


series treat \ number of the volumes ap 


erics can prob 


pare ntly i up the t t of some COUTSES 


ation. Th 


inv combinations ol 


im Ames lh, 
y bls | 


enter into 


materials amming at history which arrests and 


them 


Ihe writer's own use ol 


illuminate 
happens to be as secondary and source materials 


QO! course, there are no useful ideas which can 


not be misused, and there have, evidently, been 


instructors who have known how to sap such 


You 


American nation 


materials of their teaching strength have 


a problem in whether the new 


should continue under Articles of Contederatian 


or under a new Constitution. You appoint Tom 


Articles 


Fach reads up on his 


to play the role” of detender of the 


Jerry, of the Constitution 


side of affairs, and, for that matter, the othe 


is well, and then argues his case against the 


other passionately before the lab” class as 


sembled, It is all 


only 


stimulating, and 


One's 


very on 


yawns now and then own View is 


that all this is quite appropriate for clementary 


vrade study 


The 


clarifying the 


problem ipproach, then, can aid in 


controversial cores of American 


experience, always assuming that the student 





(and, for that matter, the instructor) has a sens« 
of their significance. The interdisciplinary ap 
proach from many angles can help one to deal 
with the question underlying all questions in 
our study of history: “So what?” 


In short, it is not only history, but its presen 


tation, which must be taken in hand if history 


is to be given an urgency worthy of its traditions. 
Interdisciplinary studies offer a means for reach 
ing the student “where he lives,” if they should 
be given the careful and experimental examina 


tion which they require 


Charles Dickens and the “Glasgow System” 


By JOHN MANNING 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 


“| 
HE MASTERS are extremely quict, honest, 


good men They are weil-grounded in the 


Scotch [sic] 


tistruction 


the Glasgow—system of elementary 


which is an excellent one ae 
wrote Charles Dickens in a letter to the Baroness 
surdett Coutts following a visit which he and 
Stanfield had 


“ragged schools” of London, 


his friend made to one of the 
The letter, dated 
September 16, 1843, is in the possession of KR. W 
Barrett of Kenilworth, Il 
by Professor Edgar Johnson both in “Charles 
Dickens” (pp. 46111.) and in “The Heart of 
Charles Dickens’ (pp. 50M.) In the 


volume, the editor comments in a footnote that 


It has been quoted 


latter 


he was unable to discover any pedagogical 


method known as “the Glasgow system.” ‘Lhe 
is to shed some light on 


purpose of this article 


the topi 

\s is well known, the ragged schools of Eng 
“school” for the very 
19th 


them, 


land formed one type of 
half of the 


rather 


poor in the middle century 


Slum children, o1 some of volun 


tarily attended these schools which were sup 


ported by charity and usually conducted by 


volunteer or poorly paid teachers. Besides the 
description given in the 1843 letter to Miss Coutt 
taken 
article for Household 
1832, entitled “A Sleep 


VIN idly 


from which the above was 
Dickens wrote an 
Words, dated March 13, 


to Startle Us,” in 


quotation 


also 


described 
conditions to be found in other ragged schools 


filth, the 


deadly 


which he 
the sickening atmosphere, the pesti 
sins. He 
had 


a ciphering 


lence, the vandalism, and the 


then went on to describe progress which 


been made, giving an account of 


lesson and the establishment of a dormitory to 


take care of homeless scholars. It is significant 


202 


that Dickens opened this article, describing the 


Hill, 


plaint that the public-spirited teachers, fot all 


ragged school at Saffron with the com 


their Christian zeal, had had no teacher-training; 


that the “pupils with an evil sharpness found 


them out” and soon “got the better of them.” 


There is a sharp contrast then in the statement 
in the letter to Miss Coutts that the teachers in 
well-grounded in 


Yet, the 


bears Dickens out, but also 


that school were 


the Scottish 


particular 
training system. rest of 
the letter not only 


undoubtedly points to the “Glasgow system” of 
clementary instruction as taught in the teache 
training school of David Stow, in Glasgow, Scot 
land By 1854, 
proudly look back on 20 years of teacher-training 


had 2 OOO 


Stow’s training school could 


in which time it turned out some 


vraduates 


Ihe story of its founding goes back to Robert 


Owen, who, having risen to the position of 


New 


Lanark, opened an infant school in 1816 for the 


manager and then owner of a factory at 


children of his workers. A young girl of 17 and 


a kindly Molly 


Buchanan, told the children stories, played games 


weaver, Young and = James 


with them, conducted little oral lessons on plant 
and animal life found within the neighborhood, 
and engaged the children in singing and dancing 
factories, the children of the 


(At most other 


work at grinding toil 


| ord 


Buchanan to 


workmen were forced to 


in the mills.) Eventually Brougham of 


England brought Westminster to 
open a similar school there. But the latter school 
was not so successful as another school which was 
opened at Spitalfields in 1820 and conducted by 
Samuel Wilderspin using similar play methods 


Wilderspin discarded former expensive proce 
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child 


separately or using some of the children as moni 


dures, such as having each instructed 


tors to instruct other children in dreary mo 


notony Instead, Wilderspin replaced these 


common methods of instruction by instituting 


mass instruction of 80 or more children seated 


in tiers, each row a little higher than the one 


in what was known as a gallery 
David had 
opened a Sunday school in Glasgow as far back 
he’ had 


he subsequently opened an 


in front of it, 


room. Now it is known that Stow 


as 1816, and it is also known that met 


Wilde rspin be lore 


infant school of his own in Glasgow some 10 


years later. In his infant school, Stow followed 


Wilderspin’s methods and 


subseq uc ntly ce 
veloped both Owen's and Wilderspin’s theories 
teacher-training school which he 


His 


widely known and in strong demand 


further in a 
became 
His Glas 


Training School received grants of 


shortly opened “trainers” soon 


VOW money 
from the Free Church Committee of Edinburgh 
as well as 3,000 pounds sterling from the Lords’ 
Committee of Council on Education. It is known 
further that Kay-Shuttleworth, permanent secre 
tary of a Committee of the Privy Council on 
Kducation in England, had visited Stow’s train 


\lexan 
Scotland to 


ing school in Glasgow and had brought 
der Wilson, among 
Norwood 


his teacher-training manual of 


others, from 


teach at By the time Stow published 


1854, be 


testimonials of 


could 


boast of over 2,000) written 


parents, that he had sent over 200 “trainers” to 


the Poor Law lI 


that he had trained 444 teachers for the Wesleyan 


1837, and 


nion of England since 


Church among his 2,000 graduates 


Only the more prominent features olf the 


“Glasgow system” may be discussed in the pace 


available here. It may be noted that the idea 


that teachers needed any training at all is New 


\s late as 1861, a six-volume report of a commis 


sion “to inquire into the present state of popular 


education in England” stated flatly that a teacher 


did not require an inquisitive mind, nor very 


brilliant talents,” and that a 


irded being very lo in the social scale 


Select Committee” on edu 


Indeed, an earlier 


X16 iPporntes 1% the ! ‘I Parlia 


] ord 


Hilo 


catlol 


ment and under the chairmanship olf 


Brougham, had been informed that in the 


took { 
Morecovei Willi 


torial schools it than two months to 


educate a maste! chools tol 
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abandon dl 


had 


the tutoring of each pupil individually and had 


lowing the monitorial system 
substituted pupil-monitors who, scarce ly knowing 


the three R’s drilled 


small groups ot youngsters, the Glasgow system 


themselves, mechanically 


developed the practice of mass instruction ol 


children in a galleryroom by competent and 


trained teachers. It is worth noting that, to 
Stow’s dismay, this practice was sometimes prostt 
tuted by imitators of his system who were content 
to place incompetent and impossible misfits in 
charge of a gallery-room—as Dickens witheringly 
exposed in his account of the school attended 
by Charlie Mutual Friend.” In 
the third place of the 


a decided emphasis was placed on the necessity 


Hexam in “Our 


in the training teachers 


of character training for the pupils, not through 


individual instruction which was considered in 


ferior to group training in a vallery-room, but 


by appealing to what Stow termed the svm 


I his 


telling 


pathy of numbers.” moral training, in 


contrast to the mere or reading ot moral 


yrecepts as practiced elsewhere, was achieved by 
| | | 
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resorting to the social pressure of the group upon 
the individual. This was secured by conducting 
a gallery lesson around a child’s misdemeanor. 
Stow’s manual gives, for example, a model lesson 
to be conducted around a child who has stolen 


another’s toy, in which a teacher discusses with 


a group of children in a gallery-room whether 


the youthful culprit should be forgiven, cuffed, 
whether it was his first offense, and so on. What 
ever we may think of it today, this moral training 
in a galleryroom was praised by the Rt. Hon 
Sir Jas. Graham in the British House of Com 
mons in February, 1843, as “one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times in reference to 
education,” 

Phe memorization by rote, in the fourth place, 
as practiced in the majority of schools was 
severely condemned 


followed 


picturing 


In its place gallery lessons 


a procedure which Stow termed as 


out.” This involved — the 


process 
teacher's oral questioning of the group of chil 
dren which replied orally and simultaneously, 
have the 


Ihe teacher endeavored to 


qucstions 
proceed from those revolving around concret 
objects to more difhcult questions about abstract 
ideas; elliptical sentences were given which th 
group attempted to complete orally en masse 
By means of this “picturing out,” it was hoped 
that, through the known, the unknown would 


” 


become “visible to the mind’s. eye.” Stow’s 
manual, for example, gives a model lesson on 
a camel involving this “picturing out” which is 
in sharp contrast to Bitver’s glib but unintelligi 
ble definition of a horse which Dickens satirized 
so mercilessly in ‘Hard Times,” or to the “cram 


ming” practiced by Dr. Blimber in “Dombey and 
Son,” or to the sheer memorization by rote which 
Dickens portrayed in Mr, Wopsle’s Great Aunt’s 
School in “Great Expectations.” Stow, in his 
“Glasgow system,” pilloried the abstract ques 
tions which school inspectors were accustomed to 
ask little children at inspection time, such as: 
“Children, in the work of regeneration, can you 
tell me whether the Spirit works causally or in 
strumentally?” Among other such questions put 
to a charity school class by an inspector in public 
was the following: “Is it not a fact that mutation 
is stamped on all sublunary objects?” 

Finally, another feature of the “Glasgow sys 
tem” was that flogging, rewards and prizes, and 
the wearing of uniforms were strictly prohibited 


“It is very pretty and sentimental to witness the 
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uniform dress and still demeanour of a female 
tremble at 


the 


school,” wrote Stow, “but we the 


results.’ Those readers who recall scorn 


which Dickens heaped upon young Biler’s pre 
posterous school uniform in ““Dombey and Son” 
will Dickens’ 


Stow lo replace such objectional procedures, 


easily perceive agreement with 


Stow saw to it that his ‘trainers’ were instructed 
to permit the children to spend about half the 
school time in an uncovered room or playground 
with SWLIPS, ropes, bricks, Gtc.; the exercise was 
to be supplemented with singing and speaking, 
and so hymns, little moral songs, and even psalms 
were sung. ‘This moral, intellectual, and physical 
training of Stow’s system would obviously appeal 
to Charles Dickens, who had ridiculed the em- 
phasis of Mr. McChoakumchild on facts as he 
captured innocent childhood and held it 
prisoner, and to a Charles Dickens who had ruth 
lessly exposed the diabolical cruelty of characters 
such as Creakle in “Nicholas 
Nickelby” and “David Copperfield.” 


the Glasgow 


Squeers and 


Summing up Stow’s system at 


training school, it is evident that the stress was 


on trained teachers, on group instruction, on 


character training for the pupils through the 
“sympathy of numbers,” on group simultaneous 
imswers to oral questions through the “picturing 
out” process, and on singing, kindness, and sym 
and essential if 


pathy, reinforced by activity 


rudimentary distinctions between right and 


wrong. 
many of these 
Dickens 


“an excellent 


Dickens’ letter, 


evidence 


If we turn to 


characteristics are in wrote 
that the system of instruction was 


one’; the masters tried “to reach the boys by 


kindness”; the masters had moral courage “be 
yond all praise”; the boys answered orally and 
simultaneously; the masters’ first task was to try 
to teach the pupils simple distinctions “between 
right and wrong.” It is significant also that the 
ragged school closed with prayer and a short 
hymn. The school which was “miserably poor” 
would be unable to implicate all of Stow’s fea 
but it 
that the 


had been trained in “the Glasgow system.” 


tures, of course, would appear fairly 


obvious, nevertheless, masters indeed 


Schools in 19th-century England were often 


least found where they were most needed, and 


the ragged schools were no exception. They were 
They ranged from the successful 


all too few. 


school conducted by the benevolent John Pounds 
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(1766-1839)) of Portsmouth, who ¢ ncouraged the 


poor children of his neighborhood to visit his 


cobbling shop where he taught them to read and 
write from handbills, to mend their own shoes, 
repair their clothes, and cook their meals, to such 
Dickens 
early paragraphs of “A Sleep to Startle Us.” 


wretched schools as described in the 


Some were conducted on Sundays only; others, 
on weekday evenings. Most schools, like that of 
John Pounds, gave instruction free; some took 
the ragged school name but charged a small 
weekly fee. 


example, was supported mainly by the masters 


[he school described by Dickens, for 


themselves, and they were fortunate when 


Dickens secured the generous aid of Miss Coutts 
The Commissioners of 1861, 
however, Dickens’ di 


some 189 of the 192 


for their school. 


much to ust considered 


schools of the London 
Ragged School Union ineligible for any govern 


ment financial aid! 


Why 


easily available and even preferred in England? 


were the Glasgow trained teachers more 


The first state aid to education in England con 
sisted of a grant of 20,000 pounds sterling to 


Che 


two 


wards the erection of school buildings 


grant was to be distributed through the 


major voluntary school societies—the British and 
the National. This was in 1833, and in 1839 Dr 
Kay-Shuttleworth 


chairman of a Committee 


was appointed permanent 
Council 


Shuttle 


of the Privy 
to control the distribution of the grant 
worth was unsuccessful in convincing the govern 


ment of the necessity of a training school for 


U 
If 


teachers. Sincerely enough, however, he began 


a private training school for teachers in an old 


battered manor house at Battersea 


He plac ed 


his mother and sister in charge. Prospective 
teachers were to serve an apprenticeship of seven 
years as pupil-teachers, culminating in two years 
But this training 


Stow 


of training in teacher-practice. 


was far different to that given by under 
the Glasgow system. Life for Kay-Shuttleworth’s 
prospective teachers was very rugged and con 


They 


5:30 in the morning and garden until 8:00. 


fined, indeed. were required to rise at 
They 
were then kept busy until 9:00 at night tending 
the cows and pigs, preparing their own meals, 
forced to 


and scrubbing the floors. They were 


wear humiliating uniforms of “rifle green’’ and 
“fustian cord” always to remind them of thei 


lowly class status and to implant more firmly 
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within them lessons of duty and _ self-denial. 
Failing to get the Committee to agree to support 
this training institution, Kay-Shuttleworth was 
obliged to let it pass into the control of the 
Church National School 
had similar training 


institution at Chelsea in 1841. 


Anglican and the 


Society which founded a 
As a result, there 
were few trained teachers throughout England; 
necessity to recruit graduates from 


Scotland; 


hence, the 


Stow’s training school at Glasgow, 
moreover, Kay-Shuttleworth’s pupil-teacher sys 
tem, instituted in 1846 to replace the now de 
funct training school, by which pupils of 13 years 
of age were apprenticed to a master for five 
years, did not share the public confidence enjoyed 
system. 


by the Glasgow 


What Charles Dickens thought of the products 
system may be 


McChoak 


umchild in Gradgrind’s model school, who, along 


of the English teacher-training 


inferred from his delineation of M1 


with “‘some forty school masters had been 


lately turned same time, in the same 


factory on the same principles, like so many 


pianotorte legs,” and who “had worked his stony 
way into Her Majesty's most Honourable Privy 
Schedule B.” 


Dickens in 


Council's Another such product 
“Our Mutual 


Bradley Headstone, 


was portrayed by 


Friend” in the character of 
who had risen from a pauper lad to be trained 


as a teacher according “to pattern” and who was 


described as a sort of mechanical phonograph 


blac k 
shirt,” 


record “in his decent coat and waistcoat, 


and decent white who “could do mental 


arithmetic mechanically, sine at sight mechani 


cally,” and even play the great church organ 


Miss 
little 


was his 


little 


mechanically.” Emma Peecher 


counterpart, “a pincushion a ae 


workbox, a little set of tables of weights and 


measures, and a litthe woman all in one,” who 


could “write a little essay on any subject, exactly 
a slate long, beginning at the left-hand top side, 
right-hand bottom of the 


and ending at the 


other.”” What Dickens thought about school uni 


forms he disclosed in his account of the school 


to which Mi 
[here 


the “warm blue baize tailed coat and cap, turned 


Dombey sent young Robin Toodle 


is biting ridicule in his description of 


up with orange coloured binding” and the “red 


Robin 


reader's 


stockings” which was 


Dickens 


worsted young 


forced to wear arouses the 


sympathy and evokes a wry smile as he recounts 
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how young Robin's spindly legs formed the 


subject of “verbal criticisms and revilings” and 
had been “handled and pinched.” It is scarcely 
surprising that puny little Robin tried to slink 
along back alleys to avoid being tripped into the 
gutter, pelted with mud, or robbed of his pre 
posterously colored cap by the miserable littl 
tikes who waylaid him, Our indignation mounts 
as, punished by the schoolmaster for receiving ‘‘a 

Robin 
Dickens 
then has the simple-minded father remark to 


perfectly unsolicited black eye,” young 


was more or less driven into bad ways. 
Mr. Dombey that, “huffed and cuffed, and flogged 


and badgered, and taught as parrots are, by 


a brute jobbed into his place of school master 
with as much fitness for it as a hound,” perhaps 


his son Robin had not been “educated on quite 


a right plan in some undiscovered respect 
Clearly Dickens did not have a very high opinion 
of schoolmasters trained in the English system 
It is easy to comprehend Dickens’ pleasant 
surprise in finding quiet, earnest men conducting 
Stan 


field. When he sought to direct, to the support 


the ragged school which he visited with 


of the school, the greater financial resources of 


the Baroness Burdett Coutts, whose generosity 


he experienced at first hand and for whom he 


acted again and again as investigator and 


that he 
should make a special point of reporting that 


almoner, it is quite understandable 


the masters were “well-grounded in the Scotch 


the Glasgow—system of elementary instruction 


which is an excellent one 
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Into the 
Parlia 
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mentary vols 
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CORRESPONDENC 


Manuscript Found in a Ruin 


iy KCENTLY an exploratory unit landed on karth 


and, in the course of systematic investigation ol 


what was once a part of the United States ol 
which is 
exploratory (arth 
H441; Unitcom Zelaph 
Orion { kL D441 


Analysts’ Coun 


\merica, came upon the 
I hie 
Studies, Delta Project 


C.18:54 


mianusel pt 


printed below unit 


Control nivel 
transmitted the document to the 


I hie 


has been suggested that 


cil of Interstell General Council is studying 


it with great interest. It 
the document is a proposal for improving “com 
educators” of the ( 


20th century, A. D 


munications” between nited 


States in the middle of the 


Earth reckoned, As a part of the analysis, cosmic 


ray illumination studies are beine made ol 


cerebral areas of several subjects who were 


“children” on Earth in the middle years of the 
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Oth century, A. D., that is, about 150 to 160 


arth years ago. Clues derived from the cosmic 
ray illumination studies may assist in interpreta 
tion of the curious document 


IN THE process of formulating frame of reterence 


ind guide lines for an emerging conception of edu 


cational communications, vital involvement and per 


tinent contributions of all functionaries need to be 


obtained, We must first adequately express our over 


irching purpose and translate it into an over-all plan 


of action, process-centered, and action-oriented, ‘Thi 


next steps will enlist the support and marshal co 


operative effort of all groups in the community in an 
ittempt to spell out further implications and objec 


tives 


We accept the proposition that mountain-top vision 


ind high-level thinking are essential to basic under 


tanding of the forces of communits 


When we are 


interaction 


unduly threatened by status conflicts 
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ego-involvement. and unfriendly power fields in the 


community, the security and integrity of our group 


are jeopardized. Only through enlightened apprecia 


tions of the role and functions of the status leader 


in the total situation will we be in a position to spell 


and implications 


out specifics up relative 


We must 
individual and group thinking into the hopper, tease 


point 


guard against semantk traps as we put 


issues, and principles 


out significant pinpoint the 


that will undergird the terms 


To focus unbiased thinking on the real problems 
further 


program in Operative 


as they come to us on the firing line and are 


defined in co-operative action research, it is manda 


tory that we concentrate on changing patterns of 


behavior. Resource persons and agencies can share 


in the implementation of this thinking and can aid 


in getting the project off the ground, They can react 


with us in setting bench marks for objective evalua 


tion and appraisal of current progress. Action groups 


further probe the 


can initiate needed spade work 


area, and conceptualize the interrelationships of the 


primary factors bearing on the principal issues. It 


matter ol to pull together 


then will be a process 


the insights which will give us our bearings for 
further planning 
Work should 


practising administrators in the field, and basic 


groups continually interact 


should be thrashed out at grass-roots level, in line 


with purpose statements developed close to the source 
of action. We thinking 


jell before moving to that point 


would then want to let our 


where we could set 
up necessary machinery for facilitating the ex pre sion 


of what all youth need in wholality conception 


EVENTS 


would be in order to seal off the 


It then project 


providing, of course, for a continual process for 


communication of depth research and a mutual shat 
ihtse 


ing of insightful technics which resolve bottle 


necks and roadblocks to further The action 


field will 


provide enriched evaluation processes, which can be 


action 


studies of self-energizing authorities in the 


further developed and refined in harmony with the 


social dynamics of the evolving situation 


This permissive approach anticipates an ongoing 


ness which should challenge our further thinking 


integrate our efforts, and objectify our findings in 


operational terms 


Up to this time, the Analysts’ Council of 


Interstell General has not seen fit to issue an 


othcial statement on the manuscript found in 
States of 
Philot 


unothcial 


a ruin in what was once the United 


America. However Principal Analyst 


B81:65 has issued an individual and 


statement. Philot B&81:65 has come to the interest 
ing conclusion that this proposal for improving 
made no more 


middle 


does to 


“communications” could have 


sense to many persons on Earth in the 
century, A. D 


thi puzzled analysts of Interstell General at the 


of their 20th than it 


pre sent time 


Vic higan 
least Lans hit 


Slate 


The Impending Ebb Tide in 


Higher Education 


ry. 
| He VAST MAJORITY of the readers of prolession 


convinced 


Americ: 


al publications in education must be 


Probl aa Numbe I 


thre inp nding tidal wave ol 


by now that One in 


higher education is 


students.” Practically every institution of higher 


earning has been considering for some tin 


to do about this threat to the stability of 


\l tihy 


what 


ince ‘ d 


seck 


its program have made claborate 


riaore financial 


plans to add itt 


support, mecrease the number of building 


vice adequat parking tinke 


spac ina 


the curriculum 


Such thinkers, plannes ind doers have 


misled by ha conclusions di 
data \nvone 


fully studied ai/ the conditions of conte mporary 
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unfortunately 


from insufhcient who has cai 


living will inevitabl be led tov nd 


hould bi 


ill Oppo ite 


conclusion. Note taken of the following 


factors hich have been overlooked in the dis 


cussions of the 


| Ihe GI Bill o ‘ terans ol We 
\\ il I! Wil tf ! ) I hie 
958. With no 


future of higher education 


Kore iti 

ernmenta ! j ‘ | | doubttul if et 

ins Will col ( 

) Many in uition 

pers 

C,uaranteed Annual 

mcentive to take cour ‘ intain one 
t inere 


ottered 





5. No electrician or plumber, or any other skilled 
and semi-skilled worker, in his right mind will un 
dertake college study for similar reasons 

6 I he 
have been taken seriously by multitudes, Why should 


attacks on the schools and colleges must 


they attend institutions which have been proved to 
be inferior? 
7. Uhe 


clement in reducing college enrollments 


trend toward earlier marriages is another 


The young 
wife wants to be with her husband after work. Col 
lege assignments take up too much time and there 
fore strain marital goodwill 

8. It is probable that the prevailing cold war will 
longer 


movement for a period ol 


compulsory military service With an individual's life 
it is hardly likely that he will 


strengthen the 
work already deferred 
permit additional delay due to college study 

9, The increased popularity of television and con 
densed books reduced the need for advanced reading 
ability and therelore for attending college 

10. Football has been dropped by many colleges 
I his 
college 


11}. In recent years there has developed a movement 


eliminates one powertul reason for going to 


against the fraternities 


practice of discrimination in 
Many see the 


ucation in an atmosphere which discourages snobbery 


and sororities futility ol a college ed 


Other factors include the general dislike ol 


eggheads and the relusal of diehard protessor 
to introduce life-adjustment courses and anti 
intellectual content. One might go on and on, 
but the real student of education can now tind 
others on the basis of the examples just given 


Like fallen 


and have predicted the “swelling tide 


all others, we have into the trap 


inh higher 


education, Peccavimus! Caretul consideration 


ol all 


pertinent developments along social, 


economic, political, diplomatic, and educational 


lines will yield but one conclusion, namely, that 


the future years will be marked by a strong 


rather than tidal wave, in enrollment 


W.W.B 


ebb tide, 


in higher education. 


MICROFILMING THE VATICAN 
LIBRARY’S RARE BOOKS 


Saint Louis University, which has been micro 
lilming the manuscript collection of the Vatican 
Library, has received permission to copy its rare 
make the 


libraries 


printed editions. The university will 
other 


This 


unavailable or 


cost to 


States, 


available at 


United 


cople 5 


will 


throughout the put 


many volumes now either pro 


hibitive in cost within the reach of every library 


in the country. ‘The university will reproduce all 


works for which a reasonable demand is an 


ticipated 
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The project, which is sponsored by the Knights 


of Columbus, will get under way in the fall and 
reproductions will be available before the end 
of the year. Technical details will be handled by 
the Graphic Microfilm and Microtext Company 
of New York. 

The university looks upon the project as a sery 
ice to American education and scholarship and 
will 


charged for reproductions will cover only the 


realize no financial gain from it. Prices 


CX PECNSes involved, 
Ihe Vatican Library, famed for its manuscript 
collection, also has some 700,000 printed vol 


umes, many of them rare. Some of the books, 


though essential in various scholarly fields, are 


unavailable and others are very expensive to 
acquire, 

The project of microfilming the 
will be 
In 1955, 75 scholars worked with the 


Knights of 
at the 


manuse Ipt 


collection campleted in June, 1956 
microlilms 
Vatican Film 


in the Columbus 


Library 


GERMAN IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


between the 


UNnIVersity 


and 10 


second 


(CHILDREN ages ot five 


have a remarkable ability to learn a 


language and remember it, according to Nora 
lk. Wittman, assistant professor of German, the 
State | 


ol absence this year 


Pennsylvania niversity, who has been 
to teach German 


Her teach 


$40 children in the first six 


on a leave 
in the grade schools of St. Marys, Pa 
ing involves vrades 
The first three grades meet for 10 minutes daily; 
the fourth and fifth grades, for 15 minutes cach 
day; and the sixth grade, for 20 minutes each 
day 

Popics of conversation include items of inte 
est to children at these ages, such as the family, 
objects in the classroom, articles of clothing, 
means of communication, the seasons, months, 
dates, numbers, the weather, foods, and general 
and German songs 


activities. Guessing games 


and poems are popular. 


“WORK WEEK,” NOT “HELL WEEK” 

“Work Week,” on April 9, 1956, officially re 
placed “Hell Week” in fraternity initiations at 
the Pennsylvania State While the 
“Work Week” plan has been in effect for the 


past few years with many of the chapters, it now 


University 


has become a part of the fraternity code. 
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The new code, on which fraternities have been 


working for more than a year, requires that 


“principles of constructive projects shall be ad 
hered to in initiation projects” and that “at no 
time shall a pledge or candidate for initiation 


be subjected to any practice that in any way 


endangers his life, any of his senses, is detri 
mental to his physical health, or offensive to the 


Another 


prac LICeS, 


basic principles of human dignity 


requirement 1s that all pre-initiation 


not ritualistic in nature, shall be conducted at 


all times within the individual fraternity house 


and that adequate time for sleep and study shall 
be allocated to each pledge or candidate for 
initiation, with additional time to be allowed for 
examinations 

During recent years, as the practice of hazing 
has been disappearing from the campus, many 
community have been 


worth-while projects 


undertaken by fraternities. There are chapters ol 


fraternities on the 


CORRECTION 


54 national campus. 


WaLcrer CRrossy article, “American and 
Soviet Study of (March 3l, 


originally contained the following words begin 


Science” 1956 
ning with the last sentence of the first paragi iph 
on page 117 

Issel 


fhe facts, therefore 


that 


hardly seem to justify the 
mathematt abppbeared in 


study 


tion consumer 


place of algebra and eomet) In nielligent 


of consumer mathematics might be more valuable 


than algebra or geometry for students not going on 


to college especially for rirls most ol whom are 


destined for marriage and homemaking 


Because of a printing error, the italicized words 


were dropp I, thus mcrging the two sentences 


above and changing the meaning 





Eacational Ticker Tape 


Continued | ’ f 


the previous year Marked preference was for scientifse 


studies, which showed an increase of nine per cent, while 


enrollments in faculties of law nd medicine decreased 


over the same period bkowe! tudent ilso elected to 


study literature 


The University of Minnesota liberal-arts faculty 
foreign-language ‘ r 
1947 
1952 to restore o1 
for the B.A. degree . The University of 
and Rand McNally & Co. are co-operating in 4 program 


that 


restored the requirement whicl 


it abandoned in thus becoming the 1% institution 


since mstitute i language requirement 


Georgia 


will enable graduate students to work at the map 


making mid printing firm while earning ads anced degrees 


in geography ... To help teachers and school admin 
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istrators with the problem of what to do for the gifted 


child, a course Ihe Gifted Child in School and Society” 


will be given for the first time at the University of 


“Economics in Action,’ 


Wisconsin 


Illinois, June 18-Aug. II 


a course at the University of beginning June 


25), will answer practical questions about American 


business for a group of people who are often concerned 


more with theory than with practice—college teachers of 


eCONnOInics 
INDUSTRIES AID TO EDUCATION 


The Colgate-Palmolive Co, has made available 186 


unrestricted assistance 


of I S 


grants totaling $500,000 for the 


colleges and universities Owens-Illinois 


Glass Co. has established a $500,000 educational aid 


program benefiting S. colleges, scholars, and high 


school teachers, Ihe program offers summer employment 


in the company’s plants and research laboratories for 


than 40 teachers of 


. The 


will distribute over a five-year 


scholars and for more high-school 


mathematics and science Can Co, 


$300,000 in grants 


American 
period 
for increasing faculty salaries to accredited private colleges 
graduates working 


and universities that have one or more 


for the company with at least fn vears of service 


STUDENT AID TO EDUCATION 
Richard A. Kane, 


the Massachusetts Institute of 


who graduates this month trom 


lechnology's science-teacher 
Michael |. Brennan 
N. Y.) 


enter 


course has established the $1200 


Scholarship in honor of the principal of Lynbrook 
High 
MILI next fall I hie ” hips wall bee 
Kane 


burgh cnginecring 


School to help some school student 
supported 
Pitts 


giant 


from future imecorne University of 


tudent have created a $500 


to be awarded annually to a udent who will go abroad 


for on-the job technical training each summer 


NEW POSTS AND PROMOTIONS 
Robert C, 
Mi sissippi State College 


Weems, Jr., dean, School of ss and 
Industry 
College of Busine 
Nevada ... Ralph W. Cherry, professor o 


administration, Universit 


appointed ¢ the 
new Administration, University of 
educational 
of lexa will assume duties 
bialucation, University 

Robert B. Kamm 


Student Ver 


in, Curry Memorial School of 


ia, eflective in Sept 
Division and sonnel 
\. and M. College of Tex College 
Ann Bechtell appoint of 


Calvin D. 


Station) 


women 


... Barbara 


Juniata College Hluntingdeo 


Linton, assistant George 


Washington Univ ! 


Hated 


isociate dean of the college 


Robert J. Havighurst, professor of education, Univer 


| 


of Chicago, appointed co-director of the new Brazil 


ian Government Center tor kducational Research Kio 
A. Robertson, Jr., associate pro 
York City 
July l 


following pro 


Morse 


ae Janeiro ees David 
or of English 


(ollewe New 


fe sarnarad y 


named chairman, department of Enel eflective 


Cornell University announce 


motion to inciler 


Mare 
Stuart M 


protessor } ip | CCONOTRICG 


Sveftel (history Harry Pollard nathematics and 


Brow philosopt ana 


| wiciale pro 


Rawls 


wlog md an 


fessorships, Davi Jo ' yl ol ; 
philosophy 


ti ropologs 
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RECENT) f , 


LOVI JOY CLARENCE 1} Lovejoy's Vocational 
School Guide. Pp. 216. Simon and Schuster, New 
York 20, 1955, Paper $1.95; cloth, $3.95 


MALIN JAMI S ¢ The Contriving Brain and the 
Skillful Hand in the United States Pp 136. The 


suthor, Lawrence, Kan. 1955. $3.50 


MEDLEY, DONALD M., eft al {nalysis-of Variance 
Models and Thew Use Three-Way Design 
Without Replication, pp. 22, 75 cents; Studies of 
leacher Behavior The Refinement of Two Tech 
nique for Observing Teachers’ Classroom Be 
haviors, pp, 42, $1.50. Division of ‘Teacher Educa 
tion, Board of Higher Education of the City of 
New York, New York 22. 1955 editions 


MURPHY, CORINNI Exploring the Hand Arts 
Pp. 118 Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., New York 17 


1955. 65 cents 


NANNETTI, GUILLERMO., La Biblioteca de Edu 
cacion Fundamental! Pp 10. Editorial Latino 
amermana de Educacién Fundamental Union 


Panamericana, Washington 6, D. C. 1955 


NEWTON, JIM, More Publicity for Your School 
Pp. 22. The author, 220 Sherman Ave., Hamilton 
Ohio, 1955 


CORRECTION: SARGENT, SIR JOHN = (editor) 
with articles by I. L. Kandel, ef al. Education and 
Society, Pp. 176, Batchworth Press, 54 Bloomsbury 
St., London W C 1. 5s. This was incorrectly listed 
in the March 31 issue under the name of I. I 
KANDEL, et al 


botebetetetetetetetotet ste te te tet steko tetetetetetetetete teste tote te tet ol 
Teachers interested in exploring today's 
wonderful professional opportunities are 
invited to consult 

Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 East Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
betsdesetetetetstetetetetstetcte bets teteteteteteteteteictetetetste) 








THE TUITION pian 


The method by which more than 
400 schools and colleges grant the 
convenience of monthly payments 
while they receive their tuition and 
other fees in full at the beginning of 
the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces operating costs and 
enhances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
$47 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

















FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ae Sen, 
| Secondary ry Y, College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Pennypacker 5-1223 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











GREATER PURCHASING POWER 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan, 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—usually, when the cost of living is 
high. The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a 
level number of dollars regardless of economic 
trends—giving greater purchasing power when 
the cost of living is low. This balanced system 
tends to hedge against both inflation and de- 
flation. 


Any employee of a college or university is 
eligible. Write for details; we employ no 
agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
_ o — 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











School and Society 
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Here’s what everyone 
interested in today’s 
schools wants to 
know about their aims. 
their methods, and 


their accomplishments 


The 
Three R’s 


Plus 


Edited by ROBERT H. BECK. In this 
book, thirty-one experts in various fields of 
education give practical, thorough, down 
to-earth answers to the questions most 
asked about present-day schools and teach 
ing methods. Here are discussions of such 
varied subjects as the teaching of reading 
and arithmetic, the report card, drill and 
memorization, progressive education, finan 
cial support, the role of religion. What 
these experts have to say will give anyone 
interested in our schools a new under 
standing of what the schools are trying 


to do and why $5.00 


After High School— What? 


By RALPH F. BERDIE. A study of 
25.000 high school graduates to determine 
what influences sway young people's deci 
sions as to whether they will attend college 
Stimulating and thought provoking ap 
proach to one of the most important prob 
| 


lems of our time Journal of Counseling 


Psychology $4.25 


Vocational Interest 
Measurement: 
Theory and Practice 


By JOHN G. DARLEY and THEDA 
HAGENAH. The general discussion of 
interest measurement along with selected 
case histories will help counselors to undet 
stand the meaning of the scores obtained 
with the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
Should be particularly valuable for coun 
elors and others interested in the measure 
ment of vocational interest Personnel 


Vanage ment fhstracts $5 00 


Educating Women 
for a Changing World 


By KATE HEVNER MUELLER. Out 


! of 


of her rich experiences a4 a dean 
women and personnel coneuitant 

Mueller presents cogent suggestions for 
the kind of higher education that will 
better prepare women for the ried roles 


the future will demand of them $1.75 


{t your bookstore, or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis: 14, Minn. 
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_ OUTSTANDING 
NMcCGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


From the McGraw-Hill Series in Education 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By HARLAN L. HAGMAN, Drake University. McGraw-//ill Series in Education. 


428 pages, $5.50 

A clear presentation of the best modern theory and practice of public school administration 
Describes six successiul school administrators, then treats the many aspects of hool admin 
istration, the individual administrator and his professional career, and closes with an appraisal 
of the successful administrator at work. The board of education receive ual detailed 


attention 


ADMINISTRATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By HARLAN L. HAGMAN, Drake University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
362 pages, $5.00 


as 
\ttempts to give the elementary school principal a broader base of understandi for his admin 
istration The organization and arguments are addressed to the student | lop attitude 
favorable to his insightful approach to the problems which will confront him in elementar 


chool principal Administration is regarded in essence as a service function 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
By CLARENCE A. WEBER, University of Connecticut. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa 


tion. 378 pages, $5.00 


_ 
Presents the personnel problems in school administration, and also sugge yes of solving 
them and for improving personnel poli les The most recent res ( im the i ol substitute 
teacher service, salary, orientation of new teachers, and teache org i included lhe 


approach is fresh and new, tying theory and practice together 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
By C. A. WEBER, University of Connecticut; and MARY E. WEBER. McGraw-Hill 


Series in Education, 288 pages, $4.50 

A discussion of the strategy of leadership in a democratic nation fo chool administrator 

teachers, parents, and members of boards of education. It prese rime ‘ policies, and plan 
of action which are likely to be most effective for developing 

tion in a nation devoted to democratic ideals. Here are positive, p i and usable clues to 


successful strategy in handling educational problems 


Send for copies on approval 


RAW -HiIL« Booz COmMmMPpvranwy 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, WN. Y. 





